WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
cut off by a sergeant-major's voice saying "Be prepared," which was
the code word for "action stations." The danger-point during all this
time was Chanak on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, which was
held by British troops, including a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, and
in front of which lay what we called the neutral zone. We had defined
its area to the Turks and had solemnly warned them that if they
entered it they would be at once fired upon. Communication between
Chanak and Constantinople was maintained by wireless from the
British warships, lying off Chanak, to Galata Tower, whence it was
telephoned to General Harington's headquarters. The message
received at about 10 p.m. that evening from Galata Tower was
roughly to the following effect: "A Turkish force some 1,500 strong
has penetrated the neutral zone and H.M.S. King George F, Centurion,
etc., etc., have proceeded to bombard enemy positions." One could
almost imagine that one heard the guns going off. Baird came hurry-
ing back from headquarters, and a few moments later there clattered
into the Embassy courtyard a double platoon of the Irish Guards in
steel helmets and full battle kit. I spent an hour or two thereafter
going round the grounds with Baird and the Irish O.C., the platoon
selecting sites for machine-gun emplacements, etc. Only in the
morning did enlightenment come, when it was discovered that a
mistake had been made in taking down the wireless message from the
ships. Instead of ending "have proceeded to bombard enemy posi-
tions," the actual text was "have proceeded to their bombarding
positions," a very different story. It was a fact, however, that
Turkish troops had entered the neutral zone. But on their mistake
being politely explained to them, they had hurriedly excused them-
selves and withdrawn again.
There is a story, too, to be told about that British outpost at
Chanak. At the beginning of the trouble Harington had invited
Generals Charpy and Mombelli, the French and Italian G.O.Cs, to
send detachments there to prove Allied solidarity and to show the
Allied flags together. They had willingly agreed to do so, but within
two days the charming and honourable French High Commissioner,
General Pelle, received a curt order from M. Poincare, who was then,
unluckily for all of us, the French Premier, to the effect that not a
single French soldier was to be left on the Asiatic side of the Straits.
Pelle, very shamefacedly, for he was a great gentleman, read the gist
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